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THe Bacupap Museum 


REPORTS FROM PROFESSOR DOUGHERTY; HIS EXPLORATIONS 
IN IRAQ; THE SCHOOL TO BE HOUSED IN THE NEW 
BAGHDAD MUSEUM 


The officers of the Schools have received letters from Professor 
Dougherty giving preliminary detail of his work in Iraq. He has brought 
to a most happy conclusion negotiations with the Honorable Miss Gertrude 
Bell, Director of Antiquities in the Kingdom of Iraq, whereby our Library 
will be deposited in the new .Baghdad Museum, which will thus be the 
center of our School. At the same time the School will provide in that 
institution what is the first nucleus of an archeological library in’ that 
part of the world. This arrangement is most fortunate, being an indication 





of the recognition and coéperation which the Kingdom of Iraq has granted 
to our School, as also of the trust its officials have placed in our several 
representatives. The hearty support given by the officials, and especially 
by Miss Bell, is very gratefully recognized by the Corporation, in token of 
which the Trustees at their last meeting elected Miss Bell an Honorary 
Member of the Corporation. . The accompanying cut gives a picture of 
the new Museum, which appears to be a handsome and commodious 
building. 

Professor Barton has recently received from Professor Dougherty a 
letter from which the following extracts are taken: 


“T returned to Baghdad on March 16 and found letters from you. 

“My second period of surveying was almost as long as the first and 
just as interesting. In the Shatt al-Hai region I travelled mainly by boat. 
I took an extended trip southeast of the lower part of the Shatt al-Hai 
in the flooded region and saw something of the Marsh Arabs. In addition 
to studying the remains of ancient cities, I was very much interested in 
learning all I could of the life of the present inhabitants, for I believe they 
preserve many things that were characteristic of old Babylonian life. I 
expect to make a discussion of this a part of my printed report. I found 
bricks of Bur Sin southwest of Shatra and bricks of Gudea at mounds 
other than Tello east of Shatra. Am glad to say that I have been able 
to get a good many pictures which will be valuable for illustrations and 
for slides. 

“Upon my return to Baghdad I was pleased to learn that new quarters 
for the Iraq Museum had been obtained. The work of preparing the 
rooms for the Museum is being done with as much rapidity as possible. 
The room for our library will be on the upper floor in a very suitable loca- 
tion. This cannot be occupied at once, because a new roof of vaulted 
bricks has to be placed on the building. The present roof is the ordinary 
reed matting and clay kind and is not regarded as substantial enough for 
a museum of valuable objects. In the meantime a temporary place for 
the library has been given the school. This room is on the ground floor 
and is'well constructed. I have already moved the boxes of books to this 
room from the American Consulate. The room is securely locked. I 
have given orders for bookcases, an office desk and chairs. The draft you 
sent will more than pay for them. They are being made of beech wood 
and will have a mahogany finish. I expect to unpack the boxes and put 
the books into the bookcases the latter part of this week. A report of 
all expenditures will be made later. 


“Tt would mean a long delay for me to stay here until the new roof 
is on the building. The meeting of the archeological congress in April 
requires my return to Jerusalem, and so I am planning to leave here on 
April 1. Miss Bell assumes responsibility for the books and will have 
them placed in the new room when it is ready. The permanent quarters 
granted us is a room of good size and well lighted. The room will be 
locked and the cases will have locks. All keys will be in Miss Bell’s charge. 
She has arranged to give the School one year’s notice in case she wants 
the room. We can leave at any time without notice.”’ 
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Under date of April 8, from Jerusalem, Dr. Dougherty writes as 
follows: 


“Tt is a source of satisfaction to me that I was able to carry out your 
wishes in securing a proper place for the housing of the library. I enclose 
a picture of the new quarters of the Museum, with a clipping from the 
BAGHDAD TIMEs concerning it. I am confident that the Baghdad Museum 
will take its place as one of the greatest in the world. On this account I 
feel that it is fortunate that the American School can have its library and 
headquarters in the Museum building, under the most desirable terms. 

“T am glad that I met the Rev. John B. Pamfil [representative of 
the Mission of the Episcopal Church to the Assyrian Christians] in Mosul 
on last Thanksgiving Day, when Dr. Albright and I were visiting the 
American Mission there. ... Mr. Charles K. Payne [of Charleston, 
W. Va.] went with Dr. Albright and me to visit Ur. I had the opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Wm. T. Ellis [of Swarthmore, Pa.] after I reached Jerusalem 
the other day. 

“T made two extensive trips for the purpose of surveying a section 
of southern Babylonia. The first lasted from December 25 to the end of 
January. The second lasted from February 12 to March 16. My experi- 
ences were most varied. On the first trip I travelled with a tent, cook, etc. 
On the second I travelled without this equipment, finding quarters and 
food wherever I could among the Arabs. I visited mounds of all kinds, at 
times travelling through an absolute desert, at other times traversing 
flooded areas in a bellum. I was able to gather many specimens, such 4s 
potsherds, flints, seal cylinders, and other objects of interest. What 
appealed to me as much as anything else was the evidence of the preserva- 
tion of certain phases of Babylonian life among the people of today, 
particularly among the Marsh Arabs, in whose midst I spent a number 
of days. I hope to discuss this fully in my final report. I have enough 
material for an extensive discussion in the ANNUAL. 

“Tt was a source of inspiration to me to be able to visit the Ur excava- 
tions at five different times through the season. Mr. Woolley and Dr. 
Legrain were always ready to do their utmost in explaining things to me.” 

The following is an editorial statement appearing in the BAGHDAD 
Times of March 30: 

“Several readers have asked us, in the interests of the Baghdad 
Museum, to give a fuller account of Mr. Woolley’s reference to it than 
appeared in our columns yesterday. At the conclusion of his lecture in 
Baghdad on Friday evening, Mr. Woolley said: ‘The Baghdad Museum 
is now acquiring many objects, such as those of which I have spoken 
tonight, of the greatest importance and value, and it is absolutely impera- 
tive that those objects should be properly housed and properly safeguarded. 
You cannot have antiquities such as those without giving them adequate 
accommodation, even if it costs a lot of money. The antiquities have a 
very great financial value, and on that ground alone, apart from other 
obvious considerations, a considerable expenditure would be justified. Ina 
very short time the Museum will attract visitors from all parts of the world. 
As other archeological parties come out to Iraq, if the Baghdad Museum 
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continues to take half of the objects found it is certain that Baghdad is 
going to have a really marvelous collection. . . . You must also remember 
the educational value of such a museum, and I know from my past experi- 
ences that Iraqis are very keen on the history of their country. The 
antiquities contained in the Museum will be valuable object lessons for 
the teaching of history and patriotism, and will be priceless as a collection 
of early Mesopotamian art. . . . Under the arrangement by which Bagh- 
dad is taking half of the antiquities found, you have accepted not only a 
privilege but also a responsibility, and I hope that the responsibility will 
be adequately recognized.’ ”’ 


A DAY AMONG THE RUINS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY CHURCHES 
NEAR ANTIOCH 
By Mrs. Stuart Bone 
Antioch, Syria 


We have had an interesting correspondence with Mrs. Stuart Bone, 
who has lived for many years in Antioch, where Mr. Bone is the repre- 
sentative of the Forbes-McAndrews Company. Mrs. Bone has always 
been interested in the archzology of that district, with which she is thor- 
oughly acquainted, and she has acceded most kindly to our request for 
some description of the typical remains of the past in that region. Her 
interesting and lively paper and the accompanying photographs which 
she took may serve to impress upon our readers the vast opportunities 
of research in Northern Syria right in the neighborhood of the ancient 
and glorious Antioch. The researches in Syria by Marquis de Vogiié, 
Baron von Oppenheim, and especially those of the notable Princeton 
Expeditions, are deposited in monumental volumes not easily accessible 
to the ordinary reader, so that there is little general acquaintance either 
with that fascinating field or with the results of scholarly research which 
only whet our appetite for more knowledge. It is our earnest hope that 
American archeology may turn itself to these far from exhausted fields, 
of immense importance both for the elder Paganism and also for the history 
of the early Christian Church. It is hardly sufficiently recognized that the 
most perfect early specimens of early Christian architecture are found in 
Palestine and Syria. The day’s trip described by Mrs. Bone was taken 
in company with Miss Metheny, a member of a distinguished American 
missionary family long settled in the neighborhood of Tarsus, and Miss 
Lydia Bush-Brown, an artist; we only regret that the drawings prepared 
by the latter we have not space to present.—Eb!rTor.] 


We set out in a-Ford car and took the new Antioch-Aleppo road, 
which first runs parallel with the east bank of the River Orontes, then 
crosses it at Jisir Hadid about three-quarters of an hour’s run further on; 
after which it leaves the river and runs east through the Amook Plain to 
Yeni Shehir, a Circassian village. 

After running a few minutes further east from Yeni Shehir one enters 
the district of the ruins. On both sides of the road at frequent intervals 
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are seen masses of rectangular blocks of grey stone with occasional frag- 
ments of columns, evidently the débris of buildings of considerable size. 

The country at this point becomes hilly, low barren undulations rise 
up on both sides of the road. The first buildings of any considerable 
extent still standing are at a spot called Ain Zilfa where there is a spring 
of good water. Here, on both sides of the ravine, rising up its slopes, are 
the remains of what looks to have been a settlement. I think that no one 
complete house is left; but many have still standing two or three walls’ 
built of large rectangular blocks of grey stone of different sizes fitted the 
one into the other. A French military post was camped in the ruins 
and made good use of the various house walls to ward off the burning sun. 


Tue GtRxs’ CASTLE 


The next ruins along the road are those of Kasr el-Banaat, which is 
supposed to have been a large nunnery. Photos Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show 
how it looks from different angles. In No. 2 can be seen the remains of 
what looks like a watch tower, square, about sixty feet high, lighted by 





No. 1. - Kasr el-Banaat. 


square window spaces at intervals all the way up. There are remains of 
slabs of stone projecting from the walls inside the tower at intervals of 
what looked to me to be of eight or ten feet; which might be, I imagine, 
all that is left of a series of stone floors dividing it into rooms one above 
the other all the way up. 

Kasr el-Banaat has the remains of what seems to have been a fine 
chapel. In photo No. 4 can be seen one of the doorways looking into this. 
The doorway is outlined with rich and delicate carving in the stone. Many 
of the fallen blocks have carving upon them—on one I noticed what looked 
to me to be exactly like a Celtic cross. The remains of the apse show 
that it was outlined with fine tracery in the stone. 

Kasr el-Banaat seems to have been a series of buildings built round a 
‘quare courtyard. Of these buildings pictures Nos. 1 and 2 give an idea 
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of what is left, walls built of irregular-sized blocks with square window 
spaces. 

__ On the east side of the area of the ruins, in a recess, are a series of 
niches cut in the rock wall. One of these has a small plain cross cut in 
the rock above it. We thought that this might have been the burial 
place of different heads of the order. 





Kasr el-Banaat (watch tower). 








No. 3. Kasr el-Banaat. 


Kasr el-Banaat has a huge cistern hewn in the rock beside it. The 
community could evidently rely on an ample supply of water in the summer. 
There is an inscription in Greek cut in the rock wall of the road close 
to the nunnery; but we were not able to decipher or copy it. 
A short run further along the road we saw on two neighboring hills 
on the south side of the road the remains of a couple of settlements. What 
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catches one’s eye from the road is a line of grey walls against the sky line 
surmounted by a.row of the square window spaces which are a feature of 
all the buildings in the district. 

We alighted at the foot of the ravine which separates the two hills 
and here we saw a building all by itself, roofless, with two walls standing. 
It had two square doorways ornamented with beautiful stone carving of 
Byzantine design. Photo No. 5 shows the less ornate doorway. 

We walked up the ravine and in about twenty minutes came to the 
group of buildings on the hill to the east. These were composed of the 
same large, different sized rectangular blocks fitting the one into the other. 
We had not time to examine all the different structures in detail. Several. 
buildings had passages about twenty feet long by: seven or eight feet wide 
with the roof (which consisted of rectangular slabs of stone resting on the 
side wall) still in place. 





‘No. 4. Doorways leading into chapel at Kasr el-Banaat. 


Iverywhere we noticed fine stone carving. I was interested to see 
in how many different forms the Cross was represented—I saw about 
twelve or fifteen, all different. Round many doorways were beautiful 
floral designs, and many of the stone blocks had interesting medallions 
cut in them. 

We were obliged to hurry on to the second group of buildings on the 
neighboring hill. These were even more extensive than the first. What 
especially drew our attention was the remains of what appeared to have 
been a large church. Photo No. 6 shows its west wall. Many of the huge 
blocks that compose it are very much out of the perpendicular and look 
ready to fall. In photo No. 6 we see the outline of an arched doorway of 
which No. 7 is a picture from a different angle. Inside this arched doorway 
and resting against it was another square doorway. The framework of 
the latter was delicately and richly carved, and there was an inscription 
in Greek, of which Miss Metheny made out many of the letters. Many 
of the letters were defaced and impossible for an unskilled person to read. 
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In photo No. 7 can also be seen the doorway at the east end of the church. 
This was ornate in the extreme. Everywhere there was a wealth of deco- 
ration in the stonework. 

After examining this church we became bewildered. There was so 
much to look at on all sides that our impressions are confused. I examined 
a long room in a building about thirty yards from the church. It was 
about twenty-five feet long—its walls all standing and its roof of rectan- 
gular slabs of stone complete and intact. 

Near this long room were the remains of the first story walls of a 
rectangular building. This was extremely dilapidated. In one spot 











No. 5. Doorway in the house standing by itself No.6 Wall of large Church on the hill at 
at the front of the ravine looking Babaska. 
up to Babaska. 


along the south wall stood by itself the remains of a doorway with an 
inscription in Greek lettering so worn that Miss Metheny did not attempt 
to decipher it. I noticed on the outskirts of the settlement a spot where 
there were standing several large sarcophagi made of rough grey stone, 
complete, with covers still in place. We had time to look at only one. 
It had no trace of lettering or ornament and was most solidly placed on 
the rock of the hillside. 

We were amazed at the huge cisterns or storehouses hollowed out in 
the rocky ground at intervals between the buildings. It looks as if the 
inhabitants made ample provision for their water supply in the summer 
and for their food supply in the winter. 

This was all we were able to examine of these two settlements. I may 
say that we did not see a hundredth part of all that was to be seen. 
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Back to the car and on our way again we passed the remains of another 
house which had fallen in upon itself in a neat heap of stone blocks exactly 
like a child’s house of toy bricks when shaken too much. 

On both sides of the road at intervals lie blocks of stone which seem 
to indicate that there was a fairly continuous line of buildings here in those 
old days. 

The last buildings we were able to examine were those situated close 
to the Roman arch which the Arabs call Bab el-Hawa. These were very 
much dilapidated. Bab el-Hawa, the Gate of the Winds, is a Roman 











No. 7. The two doorways of the large Church No. 8. View from the south side of arch forming 
on the second hill at Babaska. part of the side of church,.close to Bab 
el-Hawa. 


Cyclopean blocks; Ionic columns 


arch which spans the new Antioch-Aleppo road. I do not know whether 
it was part of a building, or simply a gate in a wall enclosing buildings. 

There are remains of buildings on both the north and the south sides 
of the road east of Bab el-Hawa. We examined those on the south side 
first. It looks as if there had been a large church there. Photo No. 8 
shows the only one left of a series of arches which evidently ran along the 
south side of the church. In this picture can be seen the square doorway 
on the north side, which has the usual ornamentation of Byzantine carving. 
Miss Bush-Brown was much interested in the fact that two arches of such 
different styles were standing in close proximity the one to the other—Bab 
el-Hawa, built in the Roman style, and the arch of the church in the style 
of a period much earlier. Photo No. 9 shows both arches; that marked 
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with a cross being Bab el-Hawa. The latter is naturally much wider than 
the arch of the church, as the fifteen feet wide road runs under it. Nothing 
is left of the apse of the church but four rectangular blocks about five or 
six feet high standing in a semi-circle at the east end. On the south side 
of the arch of the church, half buried in earth, lies a huge grey stone sar- 
cophagus with its cover off and lying about three feet way from it. 

On the north side of the Antioch-Aleppo road, opposite the ruins I 
have just described, are the remains of further large buildings of similar 
construction to all those of the district, but there is very little left. 











Bab el-Hawa marked with a cross. The other and the only 
one of a series that evidently ran along the North 
side of a church built close to Bab el-Hawa. 


The most interesting thing to me about these last ruins was a great 
cistern cut in the rock foundation with broad steps leading down to a 
cool circular chamber. The bottom of this was filled with water which 
was lighted up by the rays of sunlight that fell through a circular hole 
in the roof. This cistern had its walls cemented to a height of about ten 
or eleven feet above the surface of the water. I think it was from this 
cistern that the Arab boy filled the water jar he offered us at the roadside. 
It was very pleasant to sit on the steps and feel the contrast betweeen the 
coolness there and the burning sunlight outside. 

This was all we were able to see that day. It struck us as strange to 
find the remains of such extensive communities in the midst of a region 
that is now utterly barren and desolate. I suppose that much soil has been 
washed away in the intervening centuries. 


15 July, 1925 





NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Information from Director Albright, of date about April 1st, reports 
that the excavation expeditions in which the School is associated had 
been organized and were about to begin work. The one of these is at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, which Dr. Albright proposes as the site of Kiriath-sepher 
(“ Book-City”’), the other at Tell en-Nasbeh to the north of Jerusalem. 
[he former operation is the enterprise of the Xenia Seminary, under the 
leadership of its President, Dr. M. G. Kyle, the other that of Dean William 
Frederic Badé, of the Pacific Theological Seminary. In addition to Dr. 
Albright’s codperation as archeologist of these excavations, Dr. Clarence 
5. Fisher has been giving his expert advice. All arrangements appear to 
have been made to insure most successful results. 

After the conclusion of the Summer School Director Albright will 
come to America for a sabbatic year, which he and Mrs. Albright most 
fully deserve. Dr. Albright will be open to engagements to lecture 
while in this country. It is hoped that many institutions and groups 
will avail themselves of this opportunity, as Dr. Albright has achieved 
high distinction both as a theoretical and practical student of the arche- 
ology of the Near East. 

In the Director’s absence next year Professor Butin of the Catholic 
University of America, the Annual Professor, will be in charge of the 
School. Professor Isaac G. Matthews, of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
will serve as Honorary Professor. It is also possible that the veteran 
scholar Professor Henri Hyvernat will accompany the party. 

Letters have been received from Professor R. V. G. Magoffin, President 
of the Archeological Institute, who has been attending the International 
Archeological Congress in Palestine and Syria as the Delegate of the 
Institute. He writes with great pleasure of his visit to the School in 


Jerusalem and also impresses upon us its needs. Among other things he 
calls attention to the necessity of completing the wall about the property . 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Attention is again called to the Summer School in Jerusalem, which 
will be in session July 14 to August 4. Director Albright will be in charge, 
he having postponed his return to America for the sake of this duty. 
All business arrangements have been made in coéperation with the Bureau 
of University Travel, address 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. Inquiries 
as to itineraries outlined by that Bureau at very cheap rates, expenses, 
ete., should be made direct to its office. Also the officers of the School 
and Dr. Albright will be glad to give any information. 

The School’s work consists of lectures and for the most part of excur- 
sions in and about Jerusalem with severa! trips through Palestine. The 
School is open for both men and women, and this year the new Nies 
Building can be used for their comfortable accommodation. Actual 
members of supporting institutions receive free tuition, others are charged 
a fee of $25.00. 
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APPOINTMENT OF DR. SPEISER TO THE SCHOOL 
IN BAGHDAD 


Dr. Ephraim Speiser has been appointed Professor in Charge at the 
School in Baghdad for 1926-27. Dr. Speiser took his M.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, his Ph.D. at the Dropsie College, and for the past 
two years has been Harrison Research Fellow at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The announcement has just been made of his appointment 
to a fellowship on the Guggenheim Foundation, which was interested in 
his plans for research in the Hittite-Mitanni country in northern Iraq and 
Mesopotamia. For some years Dr. Speiser has devoted himself to the 
study of Hittite, and has the last year been engaged on the philological 
material discovered by Professor Chiera in his excavations near Kerkuk 
two winters ago. These materials give clues for research in the field which 
Dr. Speiser hopes to pursue with success. It is very gratifying that the 
Guggenheim Foundation has thus expressed its interest in such fundamental 
research, and that Dr. Speiser is able to go out under the egis both of 
that Foundation and of our Schools. Dr. Speiser will not proceed to his 
post until the end of the summer, as he desires to complete his collaboration 
with Professor Chiera on the volumes they have in hand. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees was held, in conjunction with the sessions 
of the American Oriental Society, in Philadelphia, September 7-8; present 
Messrs. Barton, Butin, Evans, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Newell, Schoff, 
Torrey. Professor Taylor, of Toronto, an Annual Professor designate, also 
attended the meeting. 

The nomination of Prof. J. M. P. Smith, Chicago, as Annual Professor 
at Jerusalem for 1927-28 was confirmed. Dr. E. A. Speiser, Pennsylvania, 
was appointed Annual Professor at Baghdad for 1926-27. Various items 
of business were attended to, and there was extensive discussion of financial 
ways and means. The Hon. Miss Gertrude L. Bell, Director of Antiquities 
in the Kingdom of Iraq, was elected an Honorary Member of the Corpora- 
tion in recognition of her great services to the School in Baghdad. Pro- 
fessor Butin announced the coming visit to America of Pére Jaussen, the 
distinguished Arabist and archeologist of the French School in Jerusalem. 





CABLE NEWS OF THE EXCAVATION AT KIRJATH-SEPHER 


The following Associated Press dispatch has been received in this 
country. 

“Jerusalem, May 7.—Excavation of the site of the buried city of 
Kirjath-Sepher, in Southern Palestine, has revealed one of the most 
complete and well preserved of Canaanite and Israelite walled cities. 
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“The discovery, which is regarded as most unusual in Palestine ex- 
oration, was made by the archaeological expedition headed by Dr. 
Melvin G. Kyle, president of the Xenia Theological Seminary of St. 
uis, in codéperation with the American School of Oriental Research at 
erusalem. 

“The uncovered walls are forty feet high and ten to fourteen feet 
hick. They contain complicated gates with towers and buttresses. The 
ruins reveal that the history of the city went back possibly 2000 years 
efore Christ. An extensive system of galleries and rooms for storing 
rain and water supplies was found.” 








THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


The following is a list of. the volumes of the ANNUAL of the Schools 
vyhich have appeared: 


Vol. I, Editor, €. C. Torrey, 1920 (77 plates). 


C. C. Torrey, A Pheenician Necropolis at Sidon. 

H. G. Mitcuet, The Walls of Jerusalem. 

L. B. Paton, Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine. 
W. J. Moutron, Gleanings in Archeology and Epigraphy. 


Vols. II-III, Editor, WarrEN J. MouLTon, 1823 (28 plates—6 colored, 52 
cuts). 


W. F. Apricot, Contributions to the Historical Geography of 
Palestine. 

C. C. McCown, Muslim Shrines in Palestine. 

W. H. Worre tt, Sepulchral Cup-Marks, Pools and Conduits near 
Jerusalem. 

W. J. Moutton, A Painted Christian Tomb at Beit Jibrin. 

C. C. Torrey, A Few Ancient Seals. 

C. C. McCown, Epigraphic Gleanings. 

J. A. Montcomery, A Latin Inscription in the Lebanon. 

C. C. Torrey, The Sacred Pebbles of Sidon. 

J. A. Montcomery, A Catacomb Church on the Hill of Evil Counsel. 


Vol. IV, Editor, BeNsamin W. Bacon, 1924 (33 plates, 37 cuts). 


W. F. Avsricut, Excavations and Results at Tell el-Fal (Gibeah, of 
Saul), with 8 Appendices. 


Vol. V, Editor, Bensamin W. Bacon, 1925 (59 plates and cuts). 


B. W. Bacon, Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice. 

R. P. Doucuerty, Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning 
System. 

E. E. Voreut, Bahurim. 

W. D. Carro.t, Bittir and its Archeological Remains. 

F. T. Cooxg, The Site of Kirjath-jearim. 


The above volumes are published and had for sale by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press; New Haven, Conn.: Vol. I, $3.50 (probably out of print); 
the remaining volumes at $5.00 apiece. 

Volume VI is now in course of preparation, and will mark the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Schools. 

The attention of libraries and all interested in archeology is called 
to these volumes. Their general purchase will considerably diminish the 
heavy cost their publication involves. 

Professor Chiera, assisted by Dr. E. Speiser, is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of several volumes of Researches upon his excavations in Iraq. 
These are expected to go to press this year. P. Geuthner, Paris, publisher. 
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SAMUEL ROSENBLATT, Hazard Fellow 


STAFF OF THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD FOR 1925-26 
Pror. G. A. BARTON, Director 
Pror. RAYMOND P. DOUGHERTY, Annual Professor 


Pror. CLARENCE S. FISHER, Professor of Archeology 
Address: Jerusalem 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Osject. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archeology 
in Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who gave $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons become ez-officio members of the Managing Committee 
of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Associate Secretary of the Schools: 
Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and Rev. Rosert O. Kevin, 
216 St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Field Secretaries. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE BULLETIN, issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and to subscribers of $1.00 and upwards 
(including the Annual Reports, also published by the Archzological Institute of America) 

THe ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, sent to all subscribers of $10.00 and upwards; 
Vol. I, edited by C. C. Torrey, 1920, $3.50. Vol. II-III, edited by W. J. Moulton, 1923, , $5. 00. Vol. 
IV, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1924, containing ‘Excavations and Results at “+ el-Ful,”’ by Director 
Albright, $5.00. Vol. V, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1925, $5.00. Publishers, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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